THE "DISCIPLINE'

life was instituted, private life could hardly be said to
exist any longer in Geneva. With one leap, Calvin out-
distanced the Catholic Inquisition, which had always
waited for reports of informers or denunciations from
other sources before sending out its familiars and its spies.
In Geneva, however, in accordance with Calvin's
religious philosophy, every human being was primarily
and perpetually inclined to evil rather than to good, was
a priori suspect as a sinner, so every one must put up
with supervision. After Calvin's return to Geneva, it was
as if the doors of the houses had suddenly been thrown
open and as if the walls had been transformed into glass.
From moment to moment, by day and by night, there
might come a knocking at the entry, and a number of
"spiritual police" announce a "visitation" without the
citizen concerned being able to offer resistance. Once a
month, rich and poor, the powerful and the weak, had to
submit to the questioning of these professional "police des
mosurs" For hours (since the ordinances declared that
such examination must be done in leisurely fashion),
white-haired, respectable, tried, and hitherto trusted
men, must be examined like schoolboys as to whether
they knew the prayers by heart, or as to why they had
failed to attend one of Master Calvin's sermons. But
with such catechizing and moralizing, the visitation was
by no means at an end. The members of this moral
Cheka thrust fingers into every pie. They felt the
women's dresses to see whether their skirts were not too
long or too short, whether these garments had superfluous
frills or dangerous slits. The police carefully inspected the
coiffure, to see that it did not tower too high; they
counted the rings on the victim's fingers, and looked to
see how many pairs of shoes there were in the cupboard.
From the bedroom they passed on to the kitchen table, to
ascertain whether the prescribed diet was not being
exceeded by a soup or a course of meat, or whether sweets
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